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A Re-Dedication 


HE first issue of Personnel Journal appeared in May 1922, just twenty-six years ago. In the inter- 

vening period there have been many important developments in the field of humanrelations. These 

changes*have nowhere been so profound as in industry and commerce. Twenty-six years ago the 
machine was the key to production. The emphasis everywhere was on the machine, its design and 
its use. Industrial problems were engineering problems. 

Today, while the machine and its effective application have lost none of their intrinsic importance, 
the emphasis has shifted to the employee who operates, designs and directs the use of the machine. 
The emphasis is now on MAN and on the many relationships among men. The most important 
problems of today are problems of Human Relations and of ways to make full use of human energies. 
These problems are those, first of the executive and second, of the personnel man. 

Personnel Journal is dedicated, as its name implies, to the interests of personnel men everywhere. 
That is, to those things which have to do with people who work together; in industry, in commerce, 
in government, in education, and in every kind of group effort. Many of these personnel problems 
concern only the individual; his economic security, his ‘‘Placement’’—the square peg in the square 
hole and the ‘‘well-rounded"’ peg in the round hole—his individual opportunity for gaining satisfac- 
tion and pride in his work and his chance to get fair pay for his efforts. 

The newer and more difficult problems of personnel are in the area of human relationships. Many 
of these have arisen with the growth of organized labor—and labor disputes are but symptoms of 
unsatisfied needs. 

Other and more subtle questions are concerned with the reactions directly between people; as 
between the supervisor and the worker; between the supervisor and groups of workers; and between 
the executive and a group of other executives or supervisors. Sound thinking in these areas is being 
done by the psychologist, the sociologist, the anthropologist, the psychiatrist. Their inquiries deal 
with human motivation and human needs and with the dynamics of human relationships. It will be 
an increasingly important task to bring the results and the implications of these researches to the desk 
of the practicing personnel worker and the new-type executive, along with all the newest developments 
in the more familiar fields of formal labor relations, salary and wage administration, and the like. 

For its second twenty-five years Personnel Journal re-dedicates itself to the daily interests and 
problems of the practical personnel worker. . 

Epwarp N. Hay 
Editor 
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Employee communication is a two-way problem. 
It is not enough to ‘‘put over’’ your pet ideas to 
your employees: you must do it in a way which 
they will accept. In addition you must make 


a great effort to let your employees tell you what 
is on their minds. 


Employee Communication 


By Harotp F. Norts, Industrial Relations 
Manager, Swift & Company 


ow long has it been since you have read a textbook . . . one used either in our 
H elementary schools or colleges? If you haven't, you should. Many of you 
are spending money in an effort to inform your employees on the values of 
free enterprise, while at the same time their children and your children are being sub- 
jected daily to instruction designed to get rid of our present form of government. As 
a taxpayer you are now supporting schools and universities where many textbooks 
are used which carry the Marx as well as the Keynes theory of economics. * * * * * * * 
A recent opinion poll revealed that 65% of college students thought we would be 
better off under government ownership. No wonder—that’s what they are being 
taught from kindergarten right up to getting that Ph. D.”’ 

These are sentences taken from a recent issue of ‘‘Labor News Brevities’’ pub- 
lished by the Employers’ Association of Chicago. I have read them to you because 
in a very few words they point up a problem in employee communication that stems 
from a situation that exists in our schools and colleges throughout the country. Of 
even greater importance is the challenge it presents to the American people who be- 
lieve in the opportunities to achieve a full and meaningful life present under the free 
enterprise capitalistic system. It is a problem so great that it requires the urgent at- 
tention of all people who believe in the principles of our American form of constitu- 
tional government—and it is serious enough to require them to do something con- 


structive about it. 
WHAT THE SCHOOLS TEACH 


These sentences are important in any consideration of the subject ‘‘Employe 
Communication.’’ The influence on our employes of the attitudes that are being 
developed in young people at school by this insidious philosophy of government 
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and economics is far reaching. The danger is in the authority of ideas which these 
young people bring home to their families—and these families contain many of your 
employes who believe naturally that educational institutions are completely authori- 
tative. 

As business leaders we become indignant over the situation: we berate the 
motives, we condemn the system, but we continue to tolerate the problem by doing 
little, if anything, to correct it. In the first place, faculties and students are not 
altogether to be blamed. They have been left alone by us to interpret life and busi- 
ness from text books and from the lips of those who seek a platform wherever they 
can find it. At the same time we seem unaware that no one is in better position to 
make a worthwhile contribution to the education of children than successful busi- 
ness men who can bring to the classroom the practical experience that results from 
the application of theory and doctrine. 

Most faculty members realize the need for this help and are eager to learn the 
practical problems of business management. It is interesting to watch the change 
in their teaching methods and material when the opportunity to improve them is 
made available by leaders in industry and commerce. I have been agreeably sur- 
prised to find what almost amounts to a revelation appear on the faces of students 
and in their attitude when academic questions which they raise are taken seriously 
and replied to in terms of practical experience. Successful physicians and surgeons 
have always taught in the medical schools and their graduates are required to serve 
an internship before they are licensed to practice. Successful lawyers teach in 
the law schools, and it is similarly true in the other professions. In each instance 
these men bring to associates on the faculty as well as to the students in class rooms 
a balance between theory and practice. This fact has always raised a question in 
my mind. Why should not business leaders, successful in the fields of industry and 
commerce, affiliate themselves in the same way with the schools of business, liberal 
arts, and those teaching political and social sciences? It would pay great dividends 
if they did. 

Don’t Usz ‘‘CanNep’’ MaTERIAL 


So much for the influence of external factors on the problem of employe communica- 
tion. The meager attention given to it in what I have said is only in the interest of 
time rather than because I think lightly of its importance. If business leaders have 
failed to do all they can in helping leaders of thought in our schools and showing 
interest in the classroom work of their children, it can be readily understood and 
partly forgiven, because the need for it arises out of a complete change in our educa- 
tional system which has only recently become apparent. On the other hand, there 
is nq excuse, except lack of comprehension, to explain or justify some of the hap- 
hazard efforts in employe communication, especially in the use of ‘‘canned material.” 

An examination of communications programs as they are now practiced in some 
companies reveals them to be only superficial efforts at best. It shows the extent 
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to which they have been developed from a top level management ‘‘scale of observa- 
tion’’ rather than to one of employe interest. If there is one thing above all others 
that is required in the development of a sound employe communication program, it is 
recognition that people live in a ‘‘me world’’ which is determined for them by their 
special circumstances. An illustration of this fact is apparent in the simple logic of 
the observation, it is not ‘‘what I think’’ but ‘“‘why I think as I do’’ that justifies 
any conviction which I may hold or any statement which I may make. Because of 
this inescapable truth, employe communication in whatever form it is expressed must 
always carry acceptable reasons for the belief that is being explained, for without 
good reasons there is no hope whatever for acceptance by the employes to whom the 
communication is addressed. You must never lose sight of this importance of rea- 
sons for your conviction; they are your selling points. Only these will bring to 


others adequate explanation for your point of view; for they developed it in your 
own thinking. 


SELLING YouR PROGRAM 


I think we can take a lesson from selling in the development of communication 
programs; they should be planned and used according to what is called the ‘‘per- 
suasion pattern.’’ This is an approach tuned to the “‘selling side’’ and avoids the 
opportunity for the employe to say ‘‘no’’ to your ideas before you are ready to have 
him say ‘‘yes.’’ In other words, you tell and show him in a way that helps him see 
how he can benefit from the point of view you want him to have or the action you 
want himtotake. There is no other force in human nature as great as self interest— 
not even fear. 

The objectives of employe communications when viewed in the light of people 
at work and their life outside are a good example of the impact of a ‘‘me world”’ as 
my good friend North Whitehead calls it, or “‘scale of observation’’ as de Nouy calls 
it in his book ‘‘Human Destiny.’’ Let us examine this from the aspects of view- 
point exhibited by the research director, top management people, and from those of 
employes to whom communications are directed. 

Many people who are professionally engaged in scientific research tend to think 
the objectives are to achieve a better employe performance on the principle that an 
informed employe is the best employe. Iam certain this is true if what you have to 
communicate to the employe can be made acceptable to him—and you are prepared 
to live upto it. But if this is true so far as the employe is concerned, then it must 
follow with the same authority that an informed management is the best manage- 
ment. These truths emphasize the importance of two-way communication as an 
instrument of benefit to both employes and management people. Research people 
hold that employes must be made to understand the social and economic importance 
of their jobs. They say it is not enough for an employer to be a good employer. 
He must find ways to tell the world about—and then do it. They urge that these 
considerations should be uppermost in determining the kind of communications pro- 
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gram foracompany. Moreover, that no means should be overlooked if it lends it- 
self in any way to the establishment of ideas of the social and economic importance 
of the business. And these must be beamed to the minds of both employes and the 
public. Finally, they say the field goes beyond a single group. It must include all 
employes; workers who may be unionized, white collar employes, and management 
at all levels of authority. These views are sound and I recommend them for your 
' careful consideration. 

Employe communication as it is viewed by management people discloses objec- 
tives that are quite different from those as seen by employes and research people and 
they are different even among members of the management group. At the same time 
most management people would be the first to deny that any material difference 
exists at all. And they are honest in that belief because they arrive at it under the 
influence of different ‘‘me worlds’’ from those of the other groups. This makes it 
imperative for management people to encourage objective appraisal of all material 
used in communication and to avoid ‘‘talking down’’ to people; to look for employe 
reaction which may express disagreement with the views of management; to avoid 
show of resentment or taking reprisal action; and, finally, to accept the situation as 
a problem rather than an attack on management or hopeless failure to convert. To 
do this takes men who are broad in principle and social stature. 

I have had the privilege of participating in several conference meetings on the 
subject of employe communication, attended by some of the best informed people in 
the field of industrial relations and general management. Discussions were designed 
to cover the instruments, objectives, methods and appraisal factors that must be 
considered in developing and administering employe communication programs. 
Several days of research included a study of such instruments as letters to employes, 
employe meetings, indoctrination programs, employe newspapers, magazines, re- 
ports to employes, bulletin boards, films both sound slide and motion picture, sug- 
gestion plans, and job instruction plans and many other things. 


Give Your ProcramM ContTINvUITY 


The objectives described seemed to center around management's efforts to estab- 
lish management status, interpret the Taft-Hartley Law, chastise bad union leader- 
ship, improve employe productivity, attack communism, promote democracy, and 
to justify free enterprise. Taken separately each subject and each instrument is in 
itself both impressive and important. The occasion for each was at once apparent 
and the action always appeared desirable, but continuity was lacking and the effort 
seemed to occur as an expedient of momentary importance. However, the expe- 
riences reported did form a pattern of ideas and the discussions developed that the 


objectives of employe communications are such as to fall naturally into three general 
categories: 


1. To make clear to employes, to the public, and to government officials 
what management thinks is the proper status of management and to 
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bring about full recognition to them of its responsibilities for the 


business. Specifically, management-charged by the owners of the 
business to direct the use of property and materials and to carry on 
the business ina proper and useful service to society—is called upon 
to make broad policy decisions in the interests of all groups con- 
cerned which cannot be surrendered to any special group of unionized 
employes. 

2. To increase employe productivity as the only means for improving 
our standard of living and to justify the high wage rates now in effect 
in this country. 


3. To present the position of management on controversial questions 
thus restoring and extending the lines of communication between 
employes and management. 

When employes look at the objectives of a communications program they natur- 
ally respond to the influence of their environment both at work and at home, as well 
as to their interests, hopes, and ambitions in life. In addition to these and above 
almost everything else, are their disappointments and frustrations which rightly or 
wrongly employes may frequently hold to be the fault or failure of management. 
These influence and determine the acceptance of any new ideas that management is 
attempting to communicate to employes. All of these things, rather than the qual- 
ity of communication, determine in large measure the value of the effort manage- 
ment has put into both the subject matter and the instruments of communication. 
These also determine the employes’ desire to be understood and largely the kind of 
communication they believe serves their best interests. It is the essence of ‘‘two 
way communication”’ and the life blood of it. In other words, it determines whether 
employe views will be communicated by them to management through the formal 
organization which management creates at various levels of supervision to run the 
business, or whether employes will establish an informal organization of their own 
within the company for communication purposes, or whether they will go to an 
outside labor organization, if they happen to be in a place that lends itself to such 
organizations under the law. 


WEAKNESSES IN COMMUNICATION PROGRAMS 


Weaknesses that appear in employe communication programs are many and they 
can be very serious. Perhaps the greatest of all is the use of communication solely 
as a defensive action against a specific attack, or in the field of general controversy: 
communism, free enterprise, unionization, are examples. Another especially serious 
matter is the failure to realize that good employe communication requires morethan 
adesireto communicate. It requires the presence of a suitable subject, and the use of 
an accepted instrument of communication. There is a common failure which con- 
siders the presence or threat of union organization as a primary reason for employe 
communication and too often attention is limited to this narrow field. 

Almost universal is the failure to provide a long range management policy and 
program properly integrated to the many interests and responsibilities that are 
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present inthe business. Policy and program should provide for information material 
on economics, working conditions, labor relations, and subjects of interest to em- 
ployes even though difficult for management totalk about them. All of this should 
be done as a positive information program rather than defensive action. Each of 
these interests in the business has its own ‘‘me world’’ which must not be overlooked 
—and never ignored. 

Too often there is failure to delegate sufficient authority to those responsible for 
communication programs. This interferes with performance that will permit expert 
treatment of subject matter and devising effective methods for communication. The 
greatest difficulty here is the natural desire of people to change words to their own 
special style, when their concern should be restricted to fact and obvious error. 
Important management people fail to recognize that it takes much time to develop 
new habits of thinking which are necessary for success in changing employe behavior. 

Finally, the worst failure of all is neglect to make full and proper use of the 
natural communication instruments and opportunities present in the every day asso- 
ciations of people at work. I never hear the popular song ‘‘Doing What Comes 
Naturally’’ without being reminded of how much we neglect this principle in em- 
ploye communication—and at what terrible cost. 


THREE INSTRUMENTS OF COMUNICATION 


If we look at the field of instruments of employe communication in use, again we 
find it divides naturally into three important categories: oral communication, com- 
munication by example, and written communication. Oral communication provides 
a natural opportunity to communicate with employes by discussing job require- 
ments not only in terms of what is expected of them but equally important the ‘‘why”’ 
or objectives of employee efforts. It offers a natural opportunity to pay attention 
to employe interests, hopes, ambitions, and problems; those that concern them at 
work and those which are a part of their social and family life away from work. 
Here we find endless opportunity for the best kind of employe communication because 
it can be related to the employes’ part in the scheme of things for which the company 
stands. 

Communication by example is the natural day-to-day performance of people and 
how it measures up to their own statement of principles and professions of faith as 
well as those of the company. Everyone has seen many cases where weak or poor 
company policy has been made to look good by the understanding performance of an 
effective supervisor. On the other hand, all of us have seen excellent company poli- 
cies completely nullified by the bad example of those in responsible positions through 
their failure to measure up to what the company has said it stands for. It is the old 
story of ‘‘what you do speaks so loudly, I cannot hear what you say.”’ 

It seems to me good employe communication is at its best when done at the level 
of first line supervision. The supervisor is the company to employes. His position 
is not only a privilege but it is a grave responsibility. It requires him to possess 
knowledge of the job, knowledge of job responsibilities, skill in leadership, skill in 
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instructing, and skill in improving methods. These are the natural instruments of 
communication; they provide natural opportunities for doing a real job of building 
understanding, loyalty, and moulding a team of employes in fact and in spirit that 
will insure the success of any business if done well. If I had only one choice avail- 
able I would stake it on the development of an employe communication program at 
the level of first line supervision. But this would require more than anyone has done 
before now and involves so much as to make it a subject for special treatment of its 
own. 

Written communication is usually limited to general instructions, statements of 
policy, manuals of information, and employe publications. Each of these communi- 
cates and interprets the company to its employes. Their real purpose is to establish 
a guide for oral communication and to supplement it. 

Employe publications are an exception for they provide an opportunity to com- 
municate employes to each other through public acknowledgment and recognition 
of what they are doing at work, at home, and in the community in which they live. 
Recently the trend is in the direction of interesting the employe’s family—he tends 
to think as it does. Perhaps the greatest weakness of employe publications is in 
editorial policy. Too often it unwisely places undue importance and value on the 
‘chit chat’’ personal news item and fails to take full advantage of the opportunity 
to develop sound values in employe personals. One is merely a device to mention 
employe names. The other is recognition of merit or achievement about which the 


employe, his family, and his friends can be proud. The latter is an inspiration to 
others and encourages them to better effort. 


Tue ImporTANCE OF HuMAN UNDERSTANDING 


I began this article with an exposition and appraisal of a serious problem. I 
finish it with a suggestion that people must somehow learn to recognize the impor- 
tance of human understanding; the kind of understanding that recognizes the under- 
lying reasons for differences in the viewpoint of people, and tries to change it rather 
than show resentment toward it; the sympathetic understanding of one man toward 
another offering help rather than reform; understanding that makes progress in hu- 
man relations by penetration and evolution in ideas instead of attempting to bring 
about change by the imposition of unexplained, unacceptable rule or edict. 

I implore you as leaders in your respective businesses and in your communities 
to make yourselves available to your employes. Then to seek out the schools—who 
will be happy to open their doorsto you. And finally, set an example by this action 
to the communities in which you live in a way that will reveal to all who come 
within the range of your influence the soundness of American business, operating as 
it does in a free economy under a democratic form of government. There is no finer 
inspiration to Americans than complete understanding of the opportunities present 
for those willing to work. But we must live as we speak. 


Address before the Gulf States Industrial Conference, Biloxi, Miss., April 16, 1948. 





Recent decisions by the National Labor Relations 
Board have quieted fears that craft unions would 
be encouraged to split off from the vertical unions 
of which they are a part in many plants. The 
vertical unions themselves have improved the lot 
of the craft employees within their ranks by de- 
veloping protective features for them. 


Craft Workers in the Vertical 
Unions 


é 


By Ranpzz E. Dant, Fenn College, Cleveland 


vER the years the workers in the skilled and maintenance trades have been a 
jealous and cohesive group characterized by their greater skill, higher wages, 
and superior standards. When economic necessity and the C.I.O. (with an 

assist by the Wagner Act) brought about the organization of many of our large mass 
production industries, it was anticipated that the craftsmen in these plants might 
chafe at the prospect of belonging to a plant-wide union.' It was felt that the 
‘newly unionized craftsmen in the basic industries would find their union experience 
a disappointment and sever their connections with organized labor unless they were 
allowed to join their fellows in the international unions of their craft.’"? 

These anticipations were again stirred when the Taft-Hartley Act was enacted. 
Section 9 of that Act contained provisions which were apparently aimed at the dis- 
continuance of the previous practice of the National Labor Relations Board, of 
virtually compelling skilled artisans to remain parts of a comprehensive plant unit 
previously found to be appropriate. This was emphasized particularly by the lan- 
guage of that Act which reads, ‘“That the Board shall not . . . decide that any craft 
unit is inappropriate for such purposes (collective bargaining) on the ground that a 
different unit has been established by a prior Board determination, unless a majority 
of the employees in the proposed craft unit vote against separate representa- 
tion.... ° 

These apprehensions have been somewhat allayed by two recent decisions of the 
National Labor Relations Board in which the Board held that it was not required to 
hold separate elections among skilled employees whenever a request was made by a 
craft‘union seeking to represent them. The Board said that it may consider in this 
respect, ‘‘the basic nature of the duties performed by the craft employees in relation 


‘Taft, The Problem of Structure im American Labor, The American Economic Review, Match 1937, 8-9 
2 Ibid. 


* Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, Section 4b 
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to those of the production employees ‘‘and"’ the integration of craft functions with 
the over-all production processes of the employer.”’ 


Union RaipINnG 


Nevertheless, there have been numerous newspaper reports of inter-union raid- 
ing in C.I.O. industrial unions on the part of both A.F. of L. and C.1.O. unions. 
Some of these raids were apparently attempts to detach skilled tradesmen from the 
plant-wide industrial unions by the offer of better wages and autonomy. Others 
were said to represent efforts to retain certain locals within the C.1.O. when they 
splintered off from C.I.O. International Unions which refused to sign the non-com- 
munist affidavits required under the Taft-Hartley Act. It was the possibilities of 
the former type of raiding, however, which disturbed many students of industrial 
relations. They envisioned the partitioning of industrial unions into disjointed 
units of production workers and skilled craftsmen. 

The experience of at least two of the important industrial unions indicates that 
the problem of the skilled worker within these unions is being solved by discipline 
and by structural change. That these craft-minded workers represent a problem 
cannot be gainsaid. For instance, some months ago the Maintenance Unit of Local 
#600, U.A.W.—C.I.O. urged upon the Executive Board of the Union the following 
propositions: 

“1. That the wage differentials between the A.F. of L. tradesmen and the 
Maintenance and Construction tradesmen of the U.A.W. be equalized. 
2. That all skilled workers’ contracts include a joint controlled appren- 


ticeship plan to develop mechanics to replace retiring skilled work- 
ers. 

3. That the U.A.W. draw up 2 model contract for skilled workers, said con- 
tract to be inserted in all contracts affecting skilled workers and pro- 
duction workers. 

4. That the U.A.W. undertake a survey to determine which power- 


house classifications shall be considered as skilled and apprentic- 
able. 


5. That the seven-day operations be abolished and premium pay be paid 
for Saturdays and Sundays. 


6. That, if conditions are such that warrant the letting of a contract 
to outside contractors, the employees of said contractor shall be forced 
to get a work permit from the U.A.W. local union involved.’’* 
This extreme craft outlook is underscored by another admonition from the same 
periodical to the effect that, ‘‘all tradesmen shall work only in their trade and if asked 
to work outside their trade they should contact their committeeman at once.” 


PROTECTING CraFr WoRKERS 


The growing craft-mindedness of tradesmen within industrial unionism was 
reconciled by U.A.U.—C.I.O. through the creation in 1942 of the Skilled Trades 


“Local #600, U.A.W.—C.LO., Ford Facts, March 22, 1947, 5. The underlining is the author's. 
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Department of the International Union. The objectives of this department were: 


1. To obtain for skilled workers a protection in keeping with their 
skill and ability inside industrial unionism. 

2. To provide for apprenticeship standards and training. 

3. To equalize wages within the skilled occupations. 

4. To maintain an equitable differential between the skilled crafts and 
the production jobs, all within the bounds of the human relations 
involved and with respect to the integrity of the union.”’ 


The Skilled Trades Department by virtue of its recognition of the unique posi- 
tion of the tradesmen in the mass production plants and by a partial segregation of 
them in terms of apprenticeship systems and wage differentials, has successfully fore- 
stalled attempts to take the craftsmen out of U.A.W. It has developed a detailed 
apprenticeship program meeting the requirements of the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship as well as those of other governmental bodies. Among other things 
this program provides for the establishment of Joint Apprenticeship Committees 
which shall be composed of equal representation of management and of the union. 
The department has also successfully resolved the touchy postwar upgrader difficulty 
with the recent adoption by the International Executive Board of a compromise 
policy, which emphasized that, ‘we won recognition and the beginning of industrial 
democracy by solidarity between production workers and skilled trades workers.” 
Under this policy the war-time upgraders who worked in the tool and die room, for 
example, were given the opportunity of completing an apprenticeship program look- 
ing toward Journeyman status, accepting classification as a Machine Operator, or 
reverting to a previous production job status. A significant clause in the policy 
statement says that, ‘‘any further employment in the trades classifications that are 
apprenticeable shall be limited to the employment of fully qualified Journeymen or 
Apprentices.”’ . 


PRESERVING INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


Another important union, The United Steelworkers of America, C.1.0., has not 
been faced with a skilled trades problem of the same dimension as that of U.A.W. 
It is probable that the greater discipline and trade union maturity of the 
Steelworkers, as well as the fact that the steel industry does not have the large num- 
ber of unskilled and semi-skilled occupations characteristic of automotive assembly 
lines, have played an important part in minimizing these difficulties. It is interest- 
ing to note also that in the two N.L.R.B. cases involving craft bargaining unit de- 
terminations the steel companies involved supported the industrial unions. The 
Steelworkers say they are an industrial union and intend to remain such. 

The skilled and maintenance trades, however, are recognized as unique crafts 
and apprenticeship rules and regulations have been set up to deal with the problem of 
supply. There is no skilled trades department within the international union but, 


5U.A.U.—C.L.O., Apprenticeship Standards, September 30, 1947. 
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the trades have been carefully placed in the various general job groupings provided 
for under the wage inequities program set up in the ‘‘Big Steel’’ contract. 

It would seem that the skilled craftsmen working in the mass production in- 
dustries will be cherished and retained by the industrial unions of which they are 
members. Developments of the last ten years suggest that the industrial unions will 
adapt themselves to the needs of the skilled workers. Management would much 
prefer to deal with fewer rather than more unions and, in respect to the separate craft 
bargaining units, Van Delden said that the employers, ‘‘will always be found on the 
side of stability of production.’’ The significant working relationships between 
the companies and the unions as well as the urgent desire of the unions to maintain 
their plant-wide character indicate that the probable solutions to any organizational 
difficulties involving the skilled craftsmen will lie in the realm of internal Union 
policy and structural change. 





— 


Sweater Girls! 


According to Coronet this notice appeared briefly on the bulletin board of a 
government machine shop: “Girls: If your sweater is too large for you, look out 
for the machines. If you are too large for your sweater, look out for the ma- 
chinists.”’ 





Cheap Labor! 


Wade Shurtleff, Director of Industrial Relations at Willys-Overland Motors, 
Toledo, tells the story of a company that, during the war, used dogs to help the 
guards patrol company property. The canines were withdrawn from duty, however, 
when the union lodged a protest against this cheap form of labor. Besides, the 
dogs didn't pay unions dues! Consequently it was not surprising to read of the 
Auckland, New Zealand firm which is being sued by the Electrical Workers Union 
on the charge of unfair labor practice for employing a ferret to pull 600 feet of wire 
through a conduit. The ferret was lured through the conduit by the scent of a 
rabbit, trailing the wire behind him. The trick saved the firm the cost of several 
weeks’ work by electricians. The union charged the company with employing an 
unregistered worker, paying insufficient wages and for engaging an under-aged 
worker. 


Executive training takes many forms depending 
on the immediate needs. Here is a practical plan 
that has produced direct results in better opera. 
tions and higher morale. It is a plan that can be 
adopted by any organization, large or small. 


Rheem Executives Go To 
School 


By Henry O. Go.icutty, 
General Personnel Manager, 
Rheem Manufacturing Company 


ADpy, will you help me with my home work?”’ 

“Can't right now,son. Got my owntodo.”’ 

These remarks are taken from the most recent issue of the ‘‘Rheeminder,”’ 
our national company publication. This conversation is a typical exchange between 
members of the younger generation and their male parents in many Rheem homes this 
fall. A common sight in the homes of Rheem plant executives today is to find father 
and son sitting at the same desk preparing the next day’s school assignment. No 
longer does daddy help junior with the homework; for he has his own todo. Over 
two hundred Rheem executives in plants located all over the United States are taking 
courses designed to qualify them better for the jobs which they are presently doing 
and for promotion possibilities. This program has resulted from the recognition 
by the company of its need to train executives to meet the rapid expansion of the 
company. At the end of World War II, with markets steadily expanding and with 
the need for restaffing depleted departments, it was apparent to us that Rheem must 
train its own executives. To hire personnel for key jobs from other sources was 
expensive and also upsetting to the morale of present employees, who felt that they 
were being deprived of job opportunities. 

In August, 1947, the president of the company gave the personnel department 
the assignment of developing an executive training program. This was an especially 
difficult task since the company is a decentralized manufacturing concern with ten 
plants in as many locations. Obviously we needed to know our training needs. 
The-first step was to take an inventory of our department heads and above in one of 
the larger plants. This inventory revealed that employees in many instances did not 
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have sufficient training for theit present jobs; and, in other instances, did not have the 
proper background for the job to which they might logically expect to be promoted. 
One of our major objectives was to assure that every executive employee was ‘‘backed 
up’ by a man qualified to replace him or by a man in training to become qualified. 
An analysis was also made of the supervisory training and communication program 
then in effect. We found that a satisfactory job was being done; that is, our super- 
visors were effective in their relationships with employees and we had an adequate 
program for keeping them informed on all phases of company activity. 


Most Exscutives WERE Too SPECIALIZED 


This did not, howeyer, satisfy the need for training in the fundamentals of busi- 
ness. Most of the employees under consideration were specialists in one phase of 
management but usually were lacking in knowledge of some of the component parts 
of their over-all jobs. For example; an analysis of the qualifications of the plant 
manager showed that he had a strong engineering background and some production 
experience. He was weak in cost accounting, sales, advertising and industrial rela- 
tions. The assistant plant manager had risen from the production ranks and needed 
training in all other phases of management. The personnel director had majored in 
economics in college and had taken supplementary courses in personnel administra- 
tion, but his work history was primarily in the field of personnel administration and 
in clerical work. Obviously he could be strengthened by courses in production, en- 
gineering, material procurement, and accounting. And so the story went; employee 
after employee. A visit to one of the leading universities in the city revealed that it 
had a management training program designed to meet this need for better trained 
executives. This program had been in existence for several years and was attended 
by the leading representatives of industry within the city. There were no formal 
requirements for entrance other than the ability of the individual to assimilate the 
knowledge offered. He was primarily graded on his contribution tothe class. The 
individuals accepted were carefully screened since it was felt that to admit people of 
insufficient mental ability would probably interfere with others in the class. Per- 
mission was obtained from the dean for three of our top people to take this training 
and for other employees to take courses that might later qualify them for this gen- 
eral executive development training. The company agreed to pay most of the train- 
ing costs for the first year. 


Hirinc For tHe Lonc Putty 


The examination of training needs went further and we found that we were hiring 
primarily to meet present rather than future needs. For example; when adraftsman 
was needed in the engineering department a regular draftsman was employed, rather 
than some young engineering graduate who might later qualify as chief plant 
engineer or plant manager; or, for that matter, as vice-president in charge of engineer- 
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ing forthe entirecompany. This weakness existed in every department, particularly 
sales. The first plant visited agreed to take junior executive trainees in each depart- 
ment and to give each of these employees training in every phase of his work. In 
this way we felt that within a few years we would have an adequate supply of young 
men who could qualify for executive vacancies. In this connection, we are careful 
not to hire too many college trainees. Many companies had unfortunate experiences 
during depression days as a result of the practice of filling every vacancy by a college 
graduate. Once the new program was underway in the plant an improvement inthe 
general level of operations was immediately apparent. Whereas before they 
had been reluctant to take new ideas, to accept improvement or changes in company 
policies, or changes in operating methods or procedures, they now not only accepted 
them but demanded them. Not only were excellent results secured from the formal 
knowledge obtained in the classroom; but, better still, contacts with other companies 
and other methods of operation had the practical effect of convincing our people that 
our methods were not perfect. 

This program has now been approved for general use throughout thecompany. 
The first step is the preparation of an organization chart showing the present occu- 
pant of each key position and his logical line of promotion. At the same time an 
analysis is made of each job and a job description prepared, together with a state- 
ment of the qualifications required of the individual holding the job. An examina- 
tion is then made of each employee to determine his qualifications in relation to the 
job which he is then performing, as well as for the job for which he is in training. 
A recommendation is made to each employee as to his training needs in a counselling 
interview conducted by the plant manager, the assistant plant manager, and the 
plant personnel director, who form the plant education committee. Arrangements 
are then made with a local school or college for necessary courses. At the interview 
the employee is not told that he is being trained for any particular job, but one of 
the important features of the program is that, when a key job is to be filled, it must 
invariably be filled by the man previously designated and trained for this purpose, 
unless for good reasons an exception is approved by the central executive develop- 
ment committee. , 


A Sruitar ProGraM For JuNIOR ExEcUTIVES 


Supplementing this program for senior executives, is a program for the employ- 
ment and training of junior executives; that is, the placement of a number of college 
graduates, carefully selected, in training jobs and in specific openings. For example; 
the central sales department agreed on a training program for future salesmen. The 
first step of this program involves one year’s experience in every phase of plant opera- 
tions including procurement, costs, personnel, engineering, and production. The 
employee then goes into the sales department as atrainee. Before college graduates 
are employed for this purpose a survey is made of our young employees to determine 
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if any of them are qualified forthe work. Ina few instances, present employees have 
been selected, which has had a good effect on morale. Today, after one year of 
operation, we find leading schools and colleges in all of the cities in which Rheem 
operates anxious to cooperate with this program. In many instances they have de- 
signed special courses for Rheem’s benefit and often other companies in our communi- 
ties have cooperated with us in this training program. The excellent results in the 
first plant have been largely duplicated in the other plants and we have a younger, 
more aggressive group of men not only capable of performing their present duties, 
but anxious for the tasks ahead. 

The program is neither complete nor perfect and we plan to supplement it by 
job rotation and in other ways. However, we know that it is a sound move in the 
direction of strengthening our executive staff. 


SP SP WW 
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Leadership is what moves men to want to get 
things done. What is the nature of this magic 
quality that some people possess and others lack? 
Here is a thoughtful analysis by a successful 
management psychologist. 


What Makes Industrial Leaders} 
Tick? 


By Hersert Moore, Stevenson & Kellogg, 
Toronto 


primarily a social institution, and within each institution there are sub- 

divisions which vary in cohesiveness and co-operative effort, depending on 
the feeling of unity that dominates the group. The greatest factor responsible for 
that unity is provided by the leader. In every group there is a regularly appointed 
or self-appointed leader. There are times when the foreman provides the leadership 
required by the group; in other cases it is provided by the Union representative or 
some outspoken employee. In the former case the group works together in the 
interest of the company; in the latter case the quality of the work is affected by the 
whims and prejudices of the self-styled leader. The differences between adequate 
and inadequate leadership may be observed in a few nearly invariable signs; they are: 

1. Increased labor turnover. 

2. More frequent absenteesim. 

3. Increased formal and informal grievances. 

4. Irregular quantity and quality of production. 

When so much depends upon leadership in industry today it might be well to 
ask—What are the qualities that characterize men who stimulate confidence and 
respect and in what ways can these qualities be estimated? More has been written 
on that topic than on any other confronting industry. Much of it is gathered from 
armchair soliloquizing or from undue admiration for world famous leaders. The 
men who lead small groups in industry are commonplace in comparison with these. 
They are not national heroes or reformers, and yet they possess some qualities which 
inspire loyalty and co-operation. Some indication of what is needed can be gained 
from a recently published study by E. K. Strong. Three years ago he set out to find 
the answer to the question—What is it that makes industrial leaders click? One 
way to get this answer might be interview a number of successful leaders and get them 


N> everyone realizes that in the industrial world each organizational unit is 
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to review and interpret their own growth. He did this with 150 American indus- 
trialists, spending two days with each man and following a standard interview out- 
line. For his subjects he chose 50 men whose salaries averaged $80,000 per year, 50 
with an average of $35,000 and 50 with an average of $4,000. The groupings were 
for the sake of discovering differences as well as common elements at these three 
levels. His findings were: 

A. All agreed that to get anywhere a person had to show a capacity for in- 
dependent thinking. This was expressed as necessary by 72% of the top group, 58% 
of the second and 46% of the third. 

B. They had reached a level of educational achievement that showed high in- 
tellectual ability. About two thirds of them graduated in the top third of their class 
at whatever academic level they finished. 

C. The majority in the two upper groups said that they were constantly trying 
to find ways to do their present jobs better. This was true of 72% of the top group 
and 62% of the second group. | 

D. They said they were constantly getting ready for a specific job ahead. This 
was characteristic of 80% of the top group and 62% of the bottom group. This does 
not mean that they were merely applying for and hoping for an opening at the highest 
level. It meant that they had selected a particular area of work, and prepared for it 
through training. It was true of them as it has been true in all ages—‘‘you earn 
your living daytime; you earn your promotion night-time’. 

E. 75 to 80% of the top two groups agreed that hard work and persistence were 
their strong characteristics. Their time has never been regulated by a clock, and 
difficulties and obstacles were challenges. 

F. Another characteristic of those who reach the top is a liking for their work. 
That expresses itself in a conviction of its importance and value, an enthusiasm about 
its methods, and a pride in its accomplishments. 

G. Another characteristic that was true of 90% of the top group and 60% of the 
second group was an eagerness to assume responsibilities. They were not bound by 
the limitations that job descriptions put on their responsibilities. They did not 
resist carrying out assignments that were beyond the province of their job, and they 
did not bother about additional pay when they were asked to do something over and 
above what the job demanded. 

H. They all agreed that the ability to handle people was an essential quality. 
The ability to adapt oneself to others is also a necessity for any man who is to work 
with others, but it is no great asset. A police dog will adapt himself to any situa- 
tion. The quality that characterizes leaders is the ability to adapt situations to 
their needs and objectives. The leader molds the pattern of a situation; the follower 
adapts himself to the pattern that someone else has created. 

Daniel Starch sums up executive promise ina formula. It is this: 

Executive Ability = Drive + Intellect + the capacity to assume 
responsibility + the ability to handle people. 





Counseling of employees has been widely adopted 
in industry as a means of improving morale and 
bettering relations between workers and manage- 
ment. Here are some practical points gained 
from experience in industrial counseling. 


Industrial Counseling 


By Hatszy E. Ramsen, Miami University, 


Oxford, Ohio 


HE Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company in Chicago was the first 
company in industry to use an employee counseling program. Now large 
companies all over the country have realized the advantages and have adopted 
counseling programs. The results have usually been highly successful. What is 
the purpose of industrial employee counseling? The primary objective is to cut 
down turnover and to increase production as a result of helping employees with 
their work problems and personal problems. This will also improve the morale of 


theplant. A-secondary objective is to help supervisors with their employee problems. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF THE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


Some organizations are so large that it is advisable to have representatives of the 
personnel department stationed throughout the plant in order to bring to employees 
that personal contact which is apt to be overlooked ina large organization. Ina 
small organization employees are known by name. Their personal problems and 
habits are usually known by the manager. This leads to understanding and co- 
operation. It leads further: each employee is recognized as an individual with 
his own individuality and problems. In an attempt to bring to the large organiza- 
tion the benefits of the small organization counselors are sometimes placed in strate- 
gic locations in the plants. An employee counselor is an employee, working in a 
non-supervisory non-authoritative capacity. He makes himself available to all 
employees who for any reason desire information, instructions, or help with personal 
problems. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A COUNSELOR 


1. Teaching experience is helpful. Four out of ten successful counselors in one 
large plant have had teaching experience. 
2. Plant or factory experience is very desirable. 
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3. Selling experience especially with intangibles is good. 

4. Good education is important, preferably a college degree. A major in indis- 
trial management is as acceptable as any other. It is ideal to have one counselor in 
each department or one in each section of a plant. A good location is near the out- 
side entrance to the parking lot. Another is near an entrance to the production 
floor. 

A counselor should be sympathetic to the employees’ problems. He should bea 
student of human nature, exceptionally loyal to his company, and have enough 
selling ability to be able to sell his ideas to foremen and employees. The counselor 
should make a good impression quickly. As an example of this; an employee after 
talking with a counselor goes back to his job and tells his fellow workmen; ‘“That’s 
a nice place to go’’, or ‘‘Don’t go over there, it’s like having cold water thrown on 
you."’ Thecounselor should be truthful even if it hurts at the time. That is, make 
no false promises about another job so that the employee might say to himself, ‘‘ You 
lied to me.’’ It is well for the counselor to have above average intelligence. He 
must think ahead of and beyond the problem presented. For example when an em- 
ployee reports ‘‘I do not like my job,”’ it may be that he is having family trouble at 
home. 


DuTIgzs oF A COUNSELOR 


In a well-known industrial organization of 20,000 employees the following coun- 
seling program is carried on: 

1. Transfers originate with the employee or foreman or by the counselors sug- 
gestion. When an employee talks to his counselor and requests a transfer the coun- 
selor asks him, ‘‘Have you talked to your foreman?’’ Generally the answer 
is, ‘‘No.’’ The counselor then suggests, ‘Go back to your foreman and talk over 
your problem with him. If your foreman approves your request for a transfer bring 
back your foreman’s written approval.’’ Meanwhile the counselor has consulted 
his copy of the labor requisition sheet to ascertain what jobs are open. At the same 
time consideration is given to the employee's seniority, his rate of pay and grade. 
Before a transfer is made the foreman must sign a slip authorizing the transfer. The 
foreman also writes his appraisal of the employee in regard to safety, cooperation 
and production. If a job within the employee's capabilities is open the counselor 
arranges ‘‘through channels’ to have him transferred. A copy of Record of Employee 
Contact used by the counselor is illustrated in Figure 1. The original is sent to the 
foreman and the duplicate retained by the counselor until the end of the month when 
all copies are sent to the permanent file in the personnel records department. 

2. Exit or Separation Interview. Here the main point is to find out the real reason 
for an employee leaving the organization. Fifty per cent of the reasons given by 
employees are not the true ones. Among 4300 exit interviews in which the ques- 
tions, ‘Do you like your foreman,’’ ‘‘Do you know your foreman?”’ were asked, it 
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was discovered that 5% of the employees leaving did not know their foreman’s 
name. This situation was immediately rectified in the induction program by having 
the counselors personally introduce each new employee to his foreman. If a coun- 
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RECORD OF EMPLOYE CONTACT 
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selor can talk to an employee soon enough a third of the quits can be persuaded to 
remain. On the average only two thirds of quitting employees announce their in- 
tention of leaving and go through an exit interview. Many stay out of the plant 


Fie. 2 
SEPARATION INTERVIEW 
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over the absence time limit without an excuse and are dropped automatically. Thus 
they do not go through the exit interview. A separation interview blank is illus- 
trated in Fig. 2. The original goes to the employee's supervisor and the duplicate 
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is retained in the counselor's file until the end of the month when all the forms are 
filed in the personnel records department. Also illustrated in Fig. 3 is a separation 
analysis form which is also filed in the personnel records department. 


Fic. 3 
SEPARATION ANALYSIS 
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COUNSELORS ANALYSIS BY 


3. Induction Counselors conduct the induction program for new employees. One 
half to three quarters of an hour is devoted to the new employee on the first day he 
reports for duty. In the induction talk safety is stressed for fifteen to twenty min- 
utes including a showing of safety glasses, gloves, shoes and other articles. At the 
conclusion of the program the counselor conducts the worker to his foreman. Here 
the new worker sees his foreman for the first time. 

4. Follow-Ups on Special Cases. In one year one company had 1780 special fol- 
low-up interviews. Some of the reasons for these follow-ups were that the work 
history as given on application blanks did not give full details, inconsistencies 
appeared on the blank, and to see if handicapped workers were correctly and happily 
placed. 

5. Savings Bonds. In one year 4200 contacts were made by a large company rela- 
tive to bond deductions, such as decreasing the amount of salary deductions or find- 
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ing out reasons for discontinuing regular bond deductions. In this way in one year 
participation in purchase of savings bonds was increased 300%. 

6. Hospital Care and Insurance. In many cases a change of beneficiary is neces- 
sary, so counselors contact workers concerned. 

7. Contacting the Family of Deceased Employee. ‘This task of calling and offering to 
help the family has proven invaluable in employee and public relations. 

8. Withholding Tax. Many changes are often necessary due to changes in family 
status. In 1947 there were 9500 changes in income tax withholdings made by the 
counselors in one large organization. 

9. Delivery of Unclaimed Checks. When a check has not been cashed 45 days after 
date of issue the auditor's office in one large organization asks why the employee has 
not cashed his pay check. In one such case the counselor's office sent a note to an 
employee. The employee came into the counselor's office in an angry mood because 
she had received sucha note. In the discussion that followed it was discovered that 
the employee had a $35.00 check due her. She was still provoked for being asked 
why she had not cashed her check. In this same organization in one year six hun- 
dred checks went into the unclaimed fund. The counselors reduced this number the 
next year to less than sixty. For the first eight months of 1948 only eleven checks 
have been undelivered. 

10. Special Cases. When the general manager or a local clergyman sends 
a special man for employment, counselors follow up the progress the man is making, 
or finds out why he is no longer with the organization. When a worker applies for 
a skilled job and there is no such job open and the worker accepts an unskilled job the 
counselor follows up the worker to learn if he is happy or unhappy. If discontented, 
the counselor suggests that he leave the organization if no skilled jobis open. Coun- 
selors help by asking the foreman if there is anyone in his department to whom the 
counselor should talk. In one instance a foreman gave the counselor an employees 
name and said, ‘‘See if he is crazy.’" The counselor had the employee report to the 
plant physician for examination. The doctor reported that the individual was neu- 
rotic, of low mentality but not crazy. Some employees think the organization is 
not doing enough forthem. In one case an employee reported for work only two or 
three days each week. Previously, a bolt had fallen off a crane and scratched the 
worker on the head. The counselor consulted the foreman and arranged to transfer 
the man from one job to another in the tool department on similar work. Immedi- 
ately the worker reported regularly for work and stopped complaining about the 
company. It seems that the first foreman was so busy that he made the worker nerv- 
ous while the second foreman was easy-going. His manner calmed the employee's 
nervousness. 

The employee counseling program to be successful should embody the following 
points: 

1. The careful selection, training and direction of counselors by management. 
2. A sincere interest in the program by both employees and their supervisors. 
3. The accessability of counselors to employees. 
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Editorial Comments 


Conference or Junket? 


jam-packed with local, state and national conferences for the faithful to attend. 

What purpose do all of these quick capsule two- and three-day get-togethers 
serve? Some of the pre-conference come-ons would lead the casual reader to believe 
that these overnight excursions serve to acquaint one with all the latest thinking in 
industrial relations. Through sharing ideas and experiences one is supposed to come 
back intellectually rejuvenated and stimulated. But the mere fact that sizable num- 
bers of men attend the organization’s conferences is no assurance that the meetings 
are achieving any worthwhile objectives. Some of these conference organizations 
should do some thoughtful analysis of their membership and of the people who at- 
tend their meetings. Somewhere along the line it is time for them to stop and pon- 
der the objective of such conferences, and whether the objective is being reached. 

Recently I listened to a discussion of seniority attended by over a thousand per- 
sonnel people. Their positions ranged from that of vice-president in charge of in- 
dustrial relations of a huge corporation with a staff of hundreds of personnel men, 
to personnel men with no staffs whatsoever in small plants with less than one hun- 
dred employees. Not only did they come from plants varying in size, but also from 
a multitude of industries, dealing with hundreds of different unions, in scattered 
communities. Addressing the group was a well-qualified industrial relations direc- 
tor from a large automotive parts manufacturing concern. The speaker told of his 
company’s handling of the problem of seniority; a plan which had worked well be- 
tween his company and the particular union in its Detroit plant. Without a doubt 
his talk was informative and instructive to companies, especially large ones, who 
dealt with the UAW-CIO. But it is doubtful if over a dozen men in the entire au- 
dience were associated with large companies dealing with this union. As interest- 
ing as was his discussion, it is doubtful if it had much value to the men who dealt 
with craft unions, with such industrial unions as the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, or in such industries as ship-building. These men were faced with an end- 
less variety of problems and combinations of problems far different than those posed 
by the situation confronting the speaker. 

There are no specific rules or any set of pat formulas for successful dealings be- 
tween management and union. But if these conferences are to be profitable, would 
it not be better to aim them at specific groupings of industrial relations people. For 
example, mean dealing with a specific union or in a specific industry, or from com- 
panies of about the same size. This would decrease the size of the audiences but 
would we believe, increase their effectiveness. It would permit of a greater exchange 
of opinion and experience between the speaker and his audience, more informality, 
and greater interest. The average personnel man is faced with specific problems in 
his own plant and is striving to find the answers. He is not interested so much in 
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broad generalizations as he is in his own peculiar problems. He is groping around 
for some practical know-how, and such conferences would be a step in the right 
direction. This is not to dismiss the fact that there is need for general knowledge. 
But there is also a need for area information. But by the strangest coincidence, 
local organizations in planning their conferences tend not to bring in area speakers 
but national name speakers who will lend prestige to their programs. The main 
aim of these local groups should be in treating of trends of their area or of a few 
specific industries. Instead, they play a poor second fiddle to the national confer- 
ences in diffusing generalizations. 

It is time to plan these conferences for the men who attend them, and to give a 
break to the managements who are footing the bill. 

Wade E. Shurtleff 


Democracy in Association Elections 


HE elections held by members of most associations or clubs are merely for the 

purpose of ratifying the choice of the previous regime. Usually the outgoing 

president appoints a nominating committee whose candidates are elected with- 
out opposition. In a great many cases this merely amounts to a self-perpetuating 
group running the affairs of the association or club. In purely private clubs this is 
probably as good a way as any other of getting qualified and interested people to 
hold office. Very often however it results in an abuse of power by a handful of self- 
appointed leaders who keep themselves and their friends in power. If it is important 
to have a democratic election then there must be competition for office. The Indis- 
trial Relations Association of Philadelphia solved this problem by conducting a mail 
ballot for nominations for each elective office. Those with the highest numbers of 
votes are placed on the ballot and an effort is made to have more than one candidate 
for each office. The New York Times recently carried a story on the annual elections 
for the medical society for the County of New York. It reports that there was com- 
petition for the first time in the history of this association. Whereas only 285 votes 
were cast in the previous year from among 6,247 Doctors eligible to vote, this year 
there were more than 2000 ballots cast. The Times said ‘‘the annual elections of the 
Society have usually consisted of a simple affirmation of the choices made by the 
nominating committee. Not since 1939 has there been organized opposition to the 
regular slate. Only an occasional office has been contested.’’ It must be conceded 
that much of the lack of interest in such elections is due to the absence of any real 
issues. Inthe case of the New York County Medical Society there was a very sharp 
issue between the advocates and opponents of a more liberal social view in medical 
practice as against maintenance of a present policy of the society to characterize the 
opposition as proponents of socialized medicine. Whatever the issues it certainly 
aroused interest in the election. Appointive Boards often suffer from a similar dis- 
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ease; one which may be described as a form of intellectual hardening of the arteries. 
Many appointive boards and commissions have members who are appointed for 
indeterminate terms. There is a tendency often for members to hang on to their 
appointments long after their usefulness has ceased. An important non-profit re- 
search organization, which has an ‘“‘Advisory Council for Personnel Administration,”’ 
recently adopted a new plan under which each new member is appointed for a 
three yearterm. By this means one-third of the membership goes out of office each 
year and is replaced by new blood. Ofcourse, a valuable member can be reappointed 


after a lapse of a year. The vigor of the committee has noticeably improved since 
this policy was adopted. 


Industrial Inbreeding 


ECENTLY I was told by a member of the personnel department of a large industry 
R that their labor turnover was running at the annual rate of 29 per-cent. My 
friend did not seem to feel that this was high and upon asking him why he 
remarked that it was about the same as their competitors in the same industry in that 
area. It turned out that he did not have data from all of their competitors but that 
isnot the point. It did not seem to occur to him that their real competition for new 
help was not just their industry, but came from all employers in their hiring area. 
Furthermore, it could well be that internal conditions and practices in that company 
were common to the industry and were an important cause of labor turnover. Causes 
of labor turnover is a proper study for the research member of the staffs of all com- 
panies big enough to have this function. Only by careful measurement of all ele- 
ments will it be possible to isolate the causes of labor turnover. However, these 
remarks are not directed particularly at high labor turnover. They are a warning 
against complacent acceptance of a condition because your competitors are suffering 
from the same disease. They are directed against the practice of judging yourself by 
your competitors, a practice which may be called ‘industrial inbreeding.”’ 







































Personnel Research 


Selection for Training: Tabulating Equipment Operators. By E. K. Taylor and Claire 
Tagen, Personnel Section, AGO. Personnel Psychology, Autumn 1948, 1, 341-348. 

This describes a test battery used in the selection of trainees to learn the opera- 
tion of IBM tabulating equipment. The course of instruction involved the use of 
most of the different machines used in tabulating work. An advanced course con- 
cerned itself exclusively with wiring problems. Students were scored on a numerical 
grade and an alphabetical grade. The tests are described and correlations with the 
two Criteria are given. The most efficient combination was two tests; one a thirty- 
minute 20-item test of arithmetic manipulation and verbal reasoning and the other 
a 5o-item non-verbal reasoning test of geometric figures. Multiple correlations of 
between .52 and .65 were found in three different groups of students. Although the 
authors did not say so it is probable, according to the best industrial practice, that 
critical scores on tests could have been found that would have been simpler to deter- 
mine and easier to handle in the employment situation than by using multiple cor- 
relations. 


Cutting Training Waste. By William McGehee, Marshall Field & Company. 
Personnel Psychology, Autumn 1948, 1, 331-340. 

This is a report of a study whose purpose was to reduce the training time for 
learners in an operation in the manufacture of rugs. The job was one involving the 
preparation of spools for the loom and is an operation which requires a relatively 
long training time. The study concerns 21 employees trained in this mill in the 
years 1946-47. All of them remained on the job at least 15 months and required 
from six to fourteen months to reach standard production. The author indulges in 
some involved statistics in the production of a formula for ‘‘predicted efficiency’’ by 
means of which it was found possible to differentiate between the nine fastest and the 
twelve slowest operators. A brief examination of a table showing average hourly 
production at the end of each of the first eight weeks of job training shows that 
critical scores could be set at the end of the second, third and fourth weeks that would 
have screened out all but three of the slower twelve operators. The study is sugges- 
tive of results that could be accomplished in many industrial situations with a 
proper analysis of results obtained at different periods. It does not appear why the 
author chose to develop the elaborate prediction formula rather than to use the 
simple method of finding critical scores by examination of the data. 


A Program of Human Engineering. By Leonard C. Mead, Office of Naval Research. 
Personnel Psychology, Autumn 1948. 1, 303-318 

This is a brief summary of the manner in which the field of so-called ‘‘human 
engineering’ arose. A definition of the field is given thus: ‘‘Human engineering is 
that endeavor which seeks to match human beings with modern machines so that 
their combined output will be comfortable, safe and more efficient.’’ Under this 
definition the field concerns itself solely with relating human capacities to the mech- 
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anized tasks which must be performed in a modern society. The studies included 
finding the most favorable environment for human performance, design and arrange- 
ment of equipment controls, most effective appearance of machine devices such as 
dials and indicators. There is great room in the design of industrial mechanisms 
for their better adaptation to the limitations of the physical and psychological 
capacities of human beings. 


Salaries of Personnel and Industrial Relations Executives: A Survey. The Management 
Review, of American Management Association. Nov. 1948, 567-572. 

Very little information is available on salaries of personnel positions in industry. 
Here is a survey covering eight companies of from 2600 to 22,000 employees, made by 
one of the group. It shows that the number of persons in the entire industrial rela- 
tions department varies from 1.0% of the whole number of employees to 2.18%. 
Salaries of four principal positions in most of the companies range up to ceilings of 
$9,000 to $13,000. These four positions are Director of Labor Relations, Director 
of Employment, Director of Training, and Director of Research and Compensation. 
The top Industrial Relations Director job is not included in the survey. 


The Personnel Interview. By Richard S. Uhrbrock, The Procter and Gamble Company. 
Personnel Psychology, Autumn 1948, 1, 273-302. 

Interviewing is not one of the ‘‘lost arts’’: it is an art that most interviewers 
have never acquired. Almost everyone who has to form judgments of people recog- 
nizes the paramount importance of the interview for the purpose. Yet how seldom 
do we find interviewers who have been trained to interview? Who was it that 
quoted an old-time interviewer as saying, ‘Some days I hires only men with red 
hair; some days I hires only men with blue eyes; and some days I hires only every 
third man in the line.’’ Have you ever met an interviewer who has a pet system? 
I remember one who told me that he placed his desk in such a position that the 
applicant had to walk in plain sight across a longroom. He said he could judge the 
candidate by the way he carried himself. And Uhrbrock mentions the interviewer 
whose judgment rests on a single pet question. Uhrbrock writes about the interview 
from the vantage point of a professional psychologist with a long experience in 
industry. Very little has been written about the interview and nowhere is there 
much tangible help for one who seeks help in learning to interview effectively. 
Uhrbrock’s paper not only gives some help but lists many titles on the subject. It 
is improbable that a really accurate and comprehensive evaluation of a person can be 
made by one who does not have extensive knowledge of the mechanism of the human 
mind and a considerable skill in the observation of people. Uhrbrock’s report will, 
nevertheless, be helpful to all who interview. 


The Manag:ment Review. Bi-monthly. Pubulished for members of The American Management Association, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Personnel Psychology. Quarterly, $6 a year; single copies $2. Personnel Psychology, Inc., 1727 Harvard St., N. W., Washington 9, 
D.C. 





The Editor Chats With His Readers 


“Personnel Administration” 


‘We have had some discussion in our staff on the meaning of the term ‘‘Personnel 
Administration.’’ Can you give us some reading material that will clarify that 
term, similar to the discussion you ran in the JOURNAL—‘‘Why Call It Industrial 
Relations?’’ So writes J. J. Ray, Director of Training of General Shoe Corporation 
of Nashville. Our best answer to that is to suggest a reading of ‘An Objective 
Scrutiny of Personnel Administration,’’ which is the title of an address Tom Spates 
gave at an American Management Association meeting in February 1944. Inci- 
dentally, Tom's title at General Foods Corporation is “‘Vice President, Personnel 
Administration,’ which indicates that his employer believes, as Tom does, that 
Personnel Administration is a more suitable designation than Industrial Relations. 
Has anyone any further suggestions or references for Mr. Ray? 





What Do Your Employees Know About Your Company? 


Two companies in different lines of business have recently devised unusual plans 
for stimulating the interest of their employees in the affairs of the company. The 
General Aniline & Film Corporation, New York City, have a new quiz game called 
Qunch. The questions are based on company history, products, personalities and 
physical properties. Qunch was invented by Aniline’s Director of Public Relations, 
Joseph Hyland, who decided that the popularity of quiz games should be helpful 
in interesting employees in their company. Qunch is a word made up of the words 
quiz and lunch. The quiz takes place every two weeks in the plant cafeterias. 
Employees are given question blanks as they come in and fill them out during the 
lunch period. The questions are based mainly on information which has appeared 
in company publications of various kinds. The high score wins free lunches for a 
week. The company magazine The Rainbow edited by Gregory F. Coleman, As- 
sistant Director of Public Relations, is the principal medium used to promote Qunch. 
Questions and answers are published in the plant publications and The Rainbow car- 
ries a Qunch feature in each issue. A more complete description will be found in 
““Stet,’’ the house magazine for house magazine editors, published monthly by the 
Champion Paper and Fiber Company, Hamilton, Ohio. The story appeared in the 
October 1948 issue. 

L. Bamberger & Company in New York City is another company that has made 
use of the wide-spread interest in quizzes. They call it the Whiz-Quiz and it is con- 
ducted entirely during the employee working hours. It begins with a series of six 
sessions in the store’s ninth floor cafeteria. There is a Master of Ceremonies, Bill 
Slater whose shows appear over station WOR, New York. Following the intro- 
ductory sessions all non-executive personnel take written quizzes in their depart- 
ments twice a week for two weeks, with prizes to the winners. Arthur L. Manchee, 
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executive vice president and general manager, says that the program has been very 
successful in developing increased group and store spirit among the employees. He 
says ‘‘that the contest put across to workers more information about the store in a 
month than would ordinarily be acquired in a year.”’ 





Keeping Informed in Personnel Management 


The Cleveland Personnel Association and the Cleveland Industrial Relations 
Association have surveyed the source materials and services used by 65 personnel 
managers in the Cleveland area, members of the two associations. John Geib, 
President of Cleveland Personnel Association reports that the principal sources of 
information used by the group show that— 


(1) There is the greatest interest in publications bearing on today’s 
problems. 

(2) The group has little time for general or background reading. 

(3.) Very few of these 65 men are familiar with the standard personnel 
textbooks and seldom read them except to deal with a special 
problem. 


The survey shows the number of individuals who regularly read various periodicals 
such as Personnel Journal. Also it gives the commercial information services 
most used and the government information services. It shows the commercial or- 
ganizations to which they belong—such as the two who sponsored this service—and 
the conferences regularly attended. Eleven of the 65 respondents say that they 
think that the book ‘‘Personnel Management’”’ by Scott, Clothier, Mathewson and 
Spriegel, is the best one on general personnel management. The most frequently 
mentioned book on specialized phases of personnel management is Industrial Psy- 
chology by Dr. Joseph Tiffin, of Purdue University. The study was conceived and 
undertaken by Don Helmuth and Bill Donaldson of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. : 





“The Field Review Method” 


The valuable series of six articles by Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., of Southern 
Counties Gas Company of California, was completed in the December issue of PER- 
SONNEL JOURNAL. The title of the series was very descriptive—‘‘The Field 
Review Method of Employee Evaluation and Internal Placement.’’ It has been re- 
printed as a 40-page manual and sells for 35 cents, with a discount of 10% for 10 
copies and 20% for 25 copies or more. An interesting adaptation of the field review 
method has been announced recently by Gimbel’s store of New York. The plan is 
administered by John J. McCarthy, Director of Central Training and Personnel for 
the Gimbel Brothers and Saks Company Stores, New York. 
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News of the Colleges 


Rutgers University, Rutgers, N.J., has recently announced the completion of the 
first year of activity of the Rutgers Institute of Management and Labor Relations. 
From its inception until July 1, 1948, 127 classes enrolling about 2000 men and 
women, and 38 forums attracting 4500 participants from labor and management have 
been conducted. The first publication is a research study on the effect of cooperation 
between management and union in lowering industrial accidents at the Forstmann 
Woolen Company. A 22 page bulletin has been issued by the University describing 
the courses in the Institute of Management and Labor Relations. The Institute not 
only conducts classes at the University but plans and conducts conferences with four 
union groups, industrial groups and many others located in the state of New Jersey. 

Columbia University in the School of Business will resume its labor-management 
roundtable series which are part of their regular course for graduate students spe- 
cializing in labor relations. Many leading labor figures appear before the round 
table conferences including Cyrus S. Ching, Director, Federal Mediation and Concili- 
ation Service, and Theodore W. Kheel of the New York City Division of Labor 
Relations. The purpose of a round table series is to provide a forum to which 
students can participate as well as hear prominent men discuss the pros and cons of 
labor problems. 

The Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College at Stillwater is one of the 
most active colleges in the southwest area in holding conferences on personnel and 
general management. A letter from H. G. Thuesen, Head of the Department of 
Industrial Engineering at Oklahoma A & M, says that conferences during the winter 
include the following; Grievance Procedures and Contract Negotiations, November 
29, 30 and December 1; Selection and Placement, January 10-14, 1949; Merit Rating, 
February 7-9, 1949; Job Evaluation, March 14-18, 1949; Work Methods Improve- 
ment, April 4-8, 1949; Statistical Procedures and Aids for Personnel Analysis, 
April 11-13, 1949; Job Design, May 2-4, 1949. 





“Serving Our Employees” 


“Serving Our Employees”’ is the title of an attractive 68-page illustrated booklet 
issued by the Personnel Department of New Departure, a division of General Motors 
Corporation. It is one of a series of booklets presenting the various staff depart- 
ments of New Departure Division. An introduction says that ‘‘The purpose of 
this booklet is to state the objectives, to define the areas of activity, and to indicate 
the manner in which the various functions of personnel administration are carried 
on at the New Departure Division of General Motors.’’ Next comes an introduction 
by Mr. C. E. Wilson, President of General Motors Corporation in which he makes 
six points. 

1. Put the Right People in the Right Places 

2. Train Everyone for the Job to be Done 
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3. Make the Organization a Coordinated Team 

4. Supply the Right Tools and the Right Conditions 

5. Give Security and Opportunity, Incentive, Recognition 
6. Look Ahead, Plan Ahead—for More and Better Things 


He concludes his brief introduction by saying ‘‘Following and developing these 
principles will help us to accomplish our objectives and enable General Motors to 
produce ‘More and Better Things for More People.’’ A brief statement of personnel 
policy follows which, among other things, states that the Personnel Department 
directs its activities through three different channels: 1. Service to Employes, 2. 
Service to Supervision, 3. Service to Management. There are chapters on employ- 
ment, medical, safety, personnel services, community relations, employe activities, 
plant protection, labor relations, training. One of the most interesting chapters 
is that on Employment which represents an advanced and enlightened policy and 
method. It is clear that New Departure employs many of the most advanced prac- 
tices in selection and placement. For example, the following appears under the 
heading ‘‘Measurement”’, a part of the description of the employment procedure. 

‘In order to formulate decisions of selection and placement upon the basis of 
objective data and to remove the inconsistencies of subjective judgment as far as 
possible, the Employment Section makes a constant attempt to use and develop ob- 
jective means of measurement. These means include the development of methods 
and forms for controlled and diagnostic interviews in selection, placement and 
separation, the use of the job application form and the application for transfer as an 
objective measure, and the development of standard job profiles as an aid for selection 
and placement. Commercially developed mental and aptitude tests are evaluated 
and restandardized so that, grouped with job samples and locally constructed meas- 
ures, they can be built into diagnostic batteries. Such testing procedures are utilized 
on a selective basis, and their use is primarily controlled by the interviewer except 
in those cases where they have been found to be of consistent value connected with 
the prediction of success on certain types of jobs. They aréalways considered supple- 
mental to, never in place of, the well-grounded experience of the trained interviewer.” 

The employment procedure chapter concludes with a short series of paragraphs 
describing the Company's practice in conduction research on various methods of 
selection placement and separation, including the vital work of standardizing and 
validating tests. Mr. Robert T. Collins is Personnel Director at New Departure. 
He is to be congratulated on the splendid book describing the work and services of 
the Personnel Department and on the modern procedures employed by the 
Department. 





The Poor White Collar Worker 


Wade Shurtleff, Director of Industrial Relations of Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, 
was a member of a panel at a recent meeting of the National Industrial Conference 
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Board on the subject, ‘‘Meeting the Problems of White Collar Unionization.’’ He 
reminded the conference that one of the largest groups of over-worked, under-paid 
white collar workers in the country are the 110,000 people who work for the trade 
unions. 

None of the union panel members replied, but afterwards one of the audience 
congratulated Shurtleff on the talk and said he felt that the point about the low pay 
and poor working conditions of white collar workers employed by unions should be 
made public. Wondering whether he was a Chamber of Commerce or NAM spokes- 
man, he inquired as to his affiliation, and was pleasantly surprised to be informed 
that he was employed by a national union—and then went on to give an oration 
on how low his pay was, the long hours he worked, and the poor working condi- 
tions he worked under. “Why,” he asked, ‘‘shouldn’t us guys get the same good 
working conditions that we're getting for our members?”’ 

Since then a survey of the situation was made which shows that only about 
20,000 of the 110,000 employees of unions are unionized. For example, less then 25 
of the more than 700 publications put out by labor are organized by the American 
Newspaper Guild. This looks like a potentially lucrative job: a membership 
potential of 90,000 members for anyone interested in organizing the unorganized 
employees of organized labor, says Shurtleff. 





Study of a Strike 


Opinion Research Corporation of Princeton, N. J. has made a detailed study of 
the Caterpillar Tractor strike early last year entitled ‘““The Caterpillar Tractor 
Story.’” It describes the experience of Peoria, Illinois in a very severe strike by the 
16,000 workers of the USEMWA. The study brings out some of the worst features 
of unionism—communism, violence and severe wage losses. It analyzes how the 
worker and the community retained their faith in unions under a battering of this 
kind. The question of whether communist leadership in unions can be dislodged and 
by what process is dealt with in detail and is given an affirmative answer. The 
chief finding of the survey is to renew the conclusion that the public, in overwhelm- 
ing majority, believes in unions. And in spite of the high social cost of a strike such 
as the Caterpillar one, workers and community alike keep on saying “‘unions are a 
good thing for the country.’’ However, the public wants responsible, law-abiding 
unions. The Caterpillar Company fared very well as compared with the Union, in 
the survey of the attitude of the public. This however, is a reflection of the radical 
leadership of the Union at that time. There was overwhelming approval of the 
non-communist affidavit requirement of the Taft-Hartley Law. The attitude to- 
ward the Law itself was on the whole favorable but not overwhelming. 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


HE National Board of Fire Underwriters has recently issued a very useful 

booklet under the title ‘‘Planning Effective Employee Handbooks.’’ This is 

a well printed and well arranged 59-page booklet prepared by Norman C. 
Davis, Director of Employee Education in the Public Relations Department. While 
the booklet is addressed primarily to property insurance executives it is so well done 
that it has general application. A wealth of practical information is presented in 
readable form. Some of the headings include Planning the Booklet, Contents of 
Booklet, Writing Copy, The Use of Color, Illustrations and Statistics. Manuals 
were obtained from 237 companies including 87 general manufacturers, 60 life in- 
surance companies, 18 banks and many others. The physical characteristics, type 
of printing and other details of the booklets are analyzed in this section. There is 
some helpful discussion on the purpose of employee manuals and useful suggestions 
as to ways of using them. The National Board of Fire Underwriters is at 85 John 
Street, New York 7,N. Y. 

The monthly letter, ‘‘Quotes Ending,’’ written by Robert D. Breth for the 
American Association of Industrial Editors, announces the issuance of a manual to 
guide editors who want to write on the topic of improving the public understanding 
of our economic system. The manual, ‘Industrial Editorship On Economic Under- 
standing’ can be secured by writing to Ken Wells at The Joint ANA-AAAA Com- 
mittee, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Modern Management, the monthly magazine of the Society for the Advancement 
of Management, publishes in its November issue a report on ‘‘Management Educa- 
tion’’ which is a survey among business and educational leaders made by the SAM 
committee on relations with colleges and universities. This survey was initiated 
by Mr. H. B. Maynard former President of the Society and carried out to completion 
under the guidance of William McGrath, President. It was sponsored and entirely 
financed by the SAM. The purpose of the survey was three-fold. First, to try to 
find out how well present business management courses in colleges of business ad- 
ministration are meeting the needs of the students. Second, what are the opinions 
of the instructors in such colleges as to the adequacy of their present courses. Third, 
what do business and industrial companies suggest in the way of changes in such 
courses of instruction to meet present and future needs. The survey as reported in 
Modern Management was confined to the replies received from top business execu- 
tives and college professors teaching the courses. A total of 954 such replies were 
received from business executives and 200 professors. 

Part one showed courses believed essential for students about to enter business 
and part two deals with suggested courses for related work. A copy of the complete 
four page letter and questionnaire is reproduced. The editor of Modern Manage- 
ment is Don F. Copell and it is published from the headquarters of SAM at 84 William 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 



































































Book Reviews 


PRINCIPLES OF PErsONNEL TxsTING. By C.H. Lawshe, Jr. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Company, 1948. Pp.227. $3.50. 

Many companies now use personnel tests, and many more companies are inter- 
ested in learning what tests will—and will not—do. Executives, however, are 
frequently unable to obtain the information they need and want. Discussions with 
other executives frequently abound with misconceptions because of absence of tech- 
nical information, and discussions with psychologists are frequently not intelligible 
to the executive because the psychologists are unable or unwilling to discuss testing 
in a manner which is intelligible to persons lacking a technical background in psy- 
chology. Dr. Lawshe’s book, ‘‘Principles of Personnel Testing,’’ should overcome 
much of this difficulty. Asa university professor the author is thoroughly familiar 
with the theory of testing; and as an industrial and business consultant he is thor- 
oughly familiar with the practical aspects of testing. He has emphasized procedures 
and results rather than theory. The result is a highly readable book which will be 
valuable to executives who do not wish to obtain a detailed background in testing 
but who do wish to be generally familiar with some of the basic principles and 
procedures of testing. 

The book also has considerable value for companies who employ test techni- 
cians. Frequently the job training of such technicians is made difficult because 
their superior lacks understanding of test principles. Test technicians may thus be 
‘left on their own”’ to the ultimate disadvantage of the company. At other times, 
incompetent test technicians (including charlatans) are employed, but their in- 
competence remains concealed because their superiors have no way to check the 
adequacy of their work. 

The first four chapters concern basic test procedures. The opening chapter 
serves as an introduction to how persons differ and how personnel tests can contribute 
to improved employee selection by increasing the number of successful employees 
and decreasing the number of failures. This is followed by a chapter on procedures 
for choosing personnel tests which contains two methods for validating tests (present 
employee method and follow-up method) together with the steps in each. This is 
followed by two important chapters which discuss ways of measuring job success, 
and methods for analyzing and interpreting the relationship between test scores and 
job success. The last two chapters of the book also relate to procedural problems, 
including a discussion of methods of constructing tailor-made tests and of inaugu- 
rating and operating a testing program. An appendix gives some of the funda- 
mentals of test administration. 

The remainder of the book (approximately the middle half) is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of tests and the results which have been obtained from their use. Four 
chapters cover this subject from the viewpoint of type of test including mental 
ability, temperament and personality, interest, and visual skill tests. Information 
is given on specific tests as well as on types of tests. Specific jobs are considered 
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under classifications of tests for mechanical and manual workers, clerical and office 
employees, salesmen and retail-store employees, and supervisory, professional and 
executive personnel. An appendix adds the names and addresses from which the 
tests mentioned can be obtained. 

The book is not without fault. A statistical table for determining the proba- 
bility that test differences of two groups are due to chance contains incorrect prob- 
abilities. Some of the curves and graphs used as illustrations give the impression 
that the tests are more effective than may actually be the case. Omission of discus- 
sion of test reliability will be accepted by many technically trained persons, but it is 
to be regretted that criterion reliability was also omitted. Some psychologists 
will object to Lawshe’s emphasis on tests developed by Purdue workers, but this 
reviewer believes such emphasis justified by his greater familiarity with such tests 
and access to previously unpublished data on those tests. 

These faults detract from the book, but should not deter anyone from obtaining 
and reading it. The faults are minor as compared with its the advantages. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, this book is a ‘‘must’’ for any executive who has supervision 
over a test technician, who is considering using tests, or who wishes to discuss test- 
ing in an intelligent way. The book should also be required reading for all personnel 
department employees whose company uses any tests. Psychologists who have an 
adequate theoretical background in testing but lack the ability to discuss the subject 
adequately with laymen can also profit considerably from reading the book. 

Clifford E. Jurgensen 
Minneapolis Gas Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


AMERICAN ARBITRATION. By Frances Keller New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1948. 262p. $3.00. 

“Long before law was established, or courts were organized, or judges had 
formulated principles of law, men had resorted to arbitration for the resolving of 
discord, the adjustment of differences, and the settlement of disputes.’ This state- 
ment from chapter one of the book American Arbitration infers the historical signifi- 
cance of arbitration. The volume is an important contribution to its history and 
science. Personnel directors and others interested in labor relations will find the 
book good background reading and in it basic knowledge for an understanding of a 
system for solving all kinds of human relations problems. 

The historical pattern of arbitration is carefully outlined and is followed by a 
discription of the changing pattern beginning in 1920 which the author calls the 
new era in American arbitration. This era was characterized by the modernizing 
of arbitration law, a systematic planning, an organization of machinery, the culti- 
vation of a spirit of arbitration, and the construction of foundations of knowledge. 
Succeeding chapters tell of the formation of the American Arbitration Association, 
the American idea of organized arbitration, the problem of financing, the adventures 
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in research and education, and the emergence of systematic arbitration procedures. 
The chapter which shows the possibilities of developing a uniform method of study- 
ing the different types of controversy and the different forms of contract in order to 
reduce conflict in human relations is particularly enlightening. 

Part two of the book has chapters on the general practice of arbitration, civil 
and commercial arbitration, labor arbitration and practice under the motion picture 
consent decree, a court decree to which the United States and five major motion 
picture distributing companies were parties. Under the decree the inducing of 
voluntary settlements has kept down the number of arbitrations and, as in other 
industries, the presence of facilities and services and the will to arbitrate have ac- 
tually resulted in a low rate of arbitration instead .of the thousands that 
were expected. 

Special practice in accident claims tribunals, the creation of national panels of 
arbitrators, and the value of an arbitration clause as an instrument of civilization are 
other topics discussed in part two of the book. 

Part three is devoted to a discussion of the organization of international com- 
mercial arbitration which is summarized in a visionary chapter on universal arbitra- 
tion listing twelve implications for its realization. 

The fourth part of the volume records the significant advances in commercial 
and industrial arbitration during the last 20 years. There is a chronology of events 
and a very complete listing of the builders of American arbitration. An appendix 
or annex, as it is called, gives the text of the commercial arbitration rules of the 
American Arbitration Association. They are presented as expressing the Western 
Hemisphere’s commercial arbitration policy and practice. The annex also has a 
good sampling of arbitration clauses and a code of ethics for arbitrators. 

This reviewer was impressed with the completeness of the book, the fine organi- 
zation of the material, and the encouraging implications for the solution of many 
human relations problems through the more extensive practice of arbitration. 

Lawrence G. Lindahl 
The Todd Company, Inc. 


Survey oF Lasor Enconomics. By Florence Peterson. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1947. 843 pages. $4.00. 

This book covers in a general way the subject matter usually found in textbooks 
on labor problems. It is divided into four major parts. Part I, Employment and 
Unemployment, covers such topics as theories of population, the theories of un- 
employment, and the methods of unemployment relief. Consideration is given to 
the various types of employment and the conditions found in the several classes of 
industries. Employment, living conditions, and the characteristics of employment 
in these classifications are developed to show the complexity of the labor problem. 

One chapter discusses the importance of labor productivity ot labor and to the 
general welfare, technological improvements being considered both as social assets 
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and as causes of unemployment. To me the term “‘labor productivity’’ stands out 
as a more or less misleading term, since the increased production that has character- 
ized our industrial progress could quite as well be termed engineering productivity, 
capital productivity, or managerial productivity. 

Part II consists of approximately 250 pages dealing with the subject of wages 
and hours. Beginning with a discussion of wage theories and of the nature of wages 
from the viewpoints of the wage earner and of the employer, this section describes 
in succeeding chapters the approaches of organized labor and management to prac- 
tical wage systems and other financial supplements, and discusses the nature of 
government regulation of hours and wages. 

Part III, Labor Unions and Labor-Management Relations, traces the growth of 
the American labor movement, bringing the story to the immediate post-war years. 
Little is said of labor practices that restrict production; of political-labor leadership 
that may be almost anti-social; of management-labor collusion; of the need of social- 
mindedness in labor leadership as well as in managerial leadership. It would have 
been helpful to students of labor enconomics to have had a more detailed presentation 
of the labor-management committees that were promoted during the war period 
with an analysis of their successes and failures. More could have been included in 
the discussion of negotiation and collective bargaining. 

Part IV, Social Security, covers the usual topics of old age insurance, workmen's 
compensation, unemployment and health and disability insurance. This is the 
shortest section of the book, consisting of 122 pages. It seems hardly adequate in 
the light of some of our current problems and the proposals that will be presented 
to Congress in the next session. 

This book serves as a good introduction to the study of labor organization and 
labor activities. It is well written. The treatment is balanced, and the materials 
have been brought upto date. Unfortunately the pros and cons of the Taft-Hartley 
Law and the events leading to its passage are not covered. It is fair to say too, that 
the book is mainly ‘‘organized labor’’ economics. Since approximately only 14 
million of a total working force of approximately 60 million are in this group, much 
remains to be written about today’s unorganized labor economics. 

Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 
Bethany College, W. Va. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PLANT PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSISTANT. Chemical Engineer graduate, 
Yale Univ.; Industrial Relations and Personnel Administration, Columbia Univ.; 7 years of progressive 
responsibility; Veteran. Box 17, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT—graduating Feb. '49 from college with majors in personnel and business 
admin. Interested in firm with progressive personnel dept. Age 24, single, 2 years office exper. 
Veteran. Box 39, Pers. Jour. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR. In last eight years have had charge of labor relations and 
administration of the Personnel Department in two multi-plant companies. Had complete negotiating 
responsibility with U.E.-C.I.O., U.O.P.W.A., I.A.M., 1.B.E.W. and other unions. Industrial en- 
gineering and shop supervisory background. Box 38, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL OFFICER in medium-sized manufacturing plant desires position in line with experi- 


ence. Have been Navy officer, teacher and coach. Present duties involve occasional employment 
interviewing, induction, training, testing, meeting employees’ committees, reviewing grievances, 
plus aiding in formulation and execution of personnel policies. Have weathered union election 
successfully. Box 40, Pers. Jour. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS POSITION. January graduate of Syracuse Univ.; BS in Personnel and © 
Industrial Relations; over six years personnel and accounting background with major organizations. 
Now participating in job evaluation program part time. Free to travel to any part of country. Vet- | 
eran age 28. Box 41, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL and/or TRAINING DIRECTOR. More than eleven years as personnel-training di- 
rector in electrical power construction, maintenance and operation; textile; iron and steel foundry 
industries. Prior service as teacher and craftsman in educational, automotive, manufacturing and 
shipbuilding establishments. Proven capabilities for promoting and administering all functions of 
employment, craft apprentice-supervisory training, employee labor-management relations, safety & 
health, classification & rates, contract negotiating matters. College Training. Any location. Box 
43, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, graduating from Midwest university Feb. '49, major in psych 


minor in business. Veteran, age 29, married, pleasing personality and appearance. Will work any- 
where. Box 44, Pers. Jour. 


HELP WANTED 


TRAINING SPECIALIST: Permanent job under Director of Personnel and Training to assume majot 
responsibility for professional traning for well-established national health agency. Health experience 
not essential. Under 40 years. Free to travel. $5000 with increase to over $6000. Send experi- 

ence resume. Box 42, Pers. Jour. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line. 


10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 
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